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Refer with pleasure to a few of their Recent Organs, some of repartee 


which are now in course of construction at their factory. MAGNIFICAT and NUNC DIMITTIS, in F. ‘onic Sol-Fa, 1}. 
P Manuals, _Registers. ” » ” in A. Octavo __.. . 
CAMBRIDGE : ee College i & 53 ” ” ” in A. ‘Tonic Sol-Fa, 14d. 
BRENTWOOD, Essex: St, Thomas’ Chureh fe 3 39 ” ” ‘ in E. Octavo . I 
Norwicu: St. Mary’s Baptist Chapel . 3 36 ” ” ” in E. Tonic Sol-Fa, i 
ann Sear: a -- 3 33 Giokediaie ater ed 
OUGHTON, Bucks: Paris ure. < 3 2 
CAMBRIDGE: St. Andrew’s Baptist Chapel .. 3 o | ANTHEMS. 
IpswicH: St, Michael’s Chureh oe ee 3 31 EASTER. “IF WE BELIEVE.” Four Voices . 4a. 
ABERDEEN: King’s College wa 3 31 i pa ‘i Tonic Sol-Fa ... ... ... ia 
BEccLEs, SUFFOLK: Parish Church _.. rg 3 30 “IT WILL MAGNIFY THEE”... .. Prat Fae . 
WIsBEcH, Cams: Free Methodist Chapel .. 3 29 ia P te Tonic Sol-Fa ... i 
BEXHILL, Sussex: St. Barnabas’ Church .. 3 27 “TF WAS GLAD.” Octave conc occ tc 3d. 
NorwicH: St. Michael at Coslany Church .. 3 26 ‘i es Tonic Sol-Fa a 2d. 
d HALESWORTH, SUFFOLK: Parish Church ... 2 26 
HeiGHAM, NorFo.k: St. Thomas’ Church .. 2 26 A Specimen copy will be sent on application. 
y Oporto: English Church .. ; ; 2 25 
e Norwicu : New City Chapel 2 25 NOVELLO, EWER, & CO., LONDON anp NEW YORK. 
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Professional Notices. 
M R. BROUGHTON BLACK (Principal Baritone 


D'Oyly Carte’s Opera Companies, formerly of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral Choir) is now available for special Church Engagements, 


Grand or Comic Opera, Oratorio, or Miscellaneous Concerts. —Address, 
38, Mount Pleasant Lane, Upper Clapton, N. E. 
ADAME MARIE BRETON (SOPRANO). 


Sunday Recital of Sacred Music (Vocal and !Pianoforte).— 
For Terms address 6, Chapel Terrace, Ormskirk Street, St. Helens, 
Lancashire. 
ISS. JESSIE DIXON (CONTRALTO).— 
117, Chetwynd Road, Highgate, N. 
ISS EDITH HANDS, Princ ipal Contralto” in 
the City Temple Choir, and holder of Parepa-Rosa Scholarship, 


R.A.M. For Concerts, Oratorios, and ‘‘ At-Homes.”—Address, 13, 
Hanover Street, Hanover Square, W. 


ISS BESSIE HOLT (SOPRANO).— Rawten- 


stall, Manchester, and 6, Ducie Street, Clapham, S.W. 


ISS EDI TH LUKE (SOPRANO), Associate 

Gold Medal, L.A.M., Leading Soprano, Christ Church, West- 

minster Bridge Road. For Concerts, Oratorios.— Letters c/o Musica 
Journat Office, 44, Fleet Street, E. C. 


ISS NELLIE RI 


POL iP ARD, “SOPRANO. For 

Concerts, Oratorios, and At- homes. TEACHER of the 
PIANOFORTE, VIOLIN, and SINGING.—1, White Hart Buildings, 
High Road, ‘Tottenham. 


RS. STANESBY (SOPRANO).—104, Ferme 
Park Road, N 


R,. ALEXANDER TUCKER (Principal BASS in 

the City Temple Choir).—‘‘ Mr. Alexander Tucker is the happy 

possessor of a fne deep bass voice, of great purity and strength, and is 

a welcome addition to the concert platform, where good basses are 

somewhat rare.”—Oxr Celebrities, July 1891.—5, Eskdale Villas, 
Brixton, S.W. 


ISS ETTA WRIGHT (SOPRANO), Pupil 
te — Signor Manuel Garcia. — 57, Kelvin Road, Highbury 
ark, N. 


I R. F. J. KARN, Mus. Bac. Cantab.; Mus. Doc. 

Trinity College, Toronto; L. Mus. T.C.L.,- gives LESSONS 
personally or by post in HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, FUGUE, 
ORCHESTRATION, ACOUST ICS, etc. ; and prepares for Musica il 
Examinations, Latest successes: Mus. Bac. ., Trinity College, Dublin, 
Dec, 1891; Final First Mus. Bac., Durham, Sept. 1891; F.C.O. and 
A.C.O., 1891; L.T.C.L., 1891; L.R.A.M. (COMPOSITION), 1891; 
Intermediate Mus. Bac., London, 1890; Prelim, Mus. Bac., Cambridge, 
v890 ; Mus. Doc. and Mus. Bac. op AoW. Bog BOOK S A Ae Upwards of 
TWO HUNDRED Diplomas and Degrees gz ined by Dr. Karn’s pupils 
at Musical Exams. and ‘(TWO GOLD MEDALS. MSS. revised for 
publication. ‘Terms very moderate.—Address, 70, Park Road, Haver- 
stock Hill, London, N.W. 

R. MATTHEW KINGSTON teaches Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Canon, and Fugue by Correspondence. Also pre- 

pares for Musical Exams. Sydney House, West Cliff, Bournemouth. 


R. ORL rr A. MANSFIEL I), Mus. Doc., 
T.C.T., F.C L.Mus. T.C.L. and L.C.M., ‘Torquay, PRE- 
PARES CANDIDAT E S, by Correspondence, for all Musical | Exams. 
Over 30 successes annually. 


D*; W. JOHN REYNOLDS, D. aus. 7 ond., 
Mus. ‘I.C.L., gives CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS in 
the Theory of Music, including Acoustics. —48, Highbury Grove, N. 


USIC COMPOSERS desirous of Publishing 


their Compositions should forward their MSS. to D’Alton & Co., 
28, Newman Street, W. _Na ame Paper. 


“Q SING 10 THE LORD A NEW SONG!” 


PWrize Anthem. 
By MATTHEW KINGSTON. 

This composition won the Prize offered by the NONCON- 
FORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL for the best Festival Anthem. 
Dr. E. J. Hopkins (the adjudicator) described it as 
“* Excellent.” 


Price SIXPENCE. 


NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL OFFICE, 


44, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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THREE SONGS. 


Words by 
LEONIE REINHERZ. 


Music by 
SIDNEY R. HOGG. 


1. BOAT SONG. 
2. A SUNBEAM. 
3. SERENADE. 


Price we oO SHILLINGS, nef. 
WEEKES & CO., 
HANOVER STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 








SOCIETY OF ARTS - PRACTICAL EXAMINATIONS IN 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


Examiner—Sir JOHN STAINER, Mus. Doc. 


The Examination for 1892 will commence on June gth. Medals and 
Certificates will be awarded. Full particulars may be obtained on 
application. ‘The list will be closed on May 23rd. 

HENRY ‘TRUEMAN WOOD, Secretary. 


SOCeas y's HOUSE, JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C. 


THE CITY TEMPLE. 








(On THURSDAY, JULY 4th, a SPECIAL 





CONCERT will be given. 


VOCAL ISTS--_ é 
THE FAMOUS QUEEN QUARTETTE 


AND 
MR. ALEXANDER TUCKER. 
RECITATIONS by MADAME CHAMBERS. 
ORGAN SOLOS by Mr. E. MINSHALL. 


To commence at 7. 30. ‘Tiekets- ar ea, Gd. ; ; Gallery, : 3d. 


A FINE- TONED TWO- -MANUAL ORGAN 

FOR SALE. Nine Stops and Tremulant, Bourdon and Octave 
on Pedals. Pneumatic. Six Couplers. A Bargain. ~ Harrison, 3, Murray 
Street, N. W. 


HE ORGANIST S’ CIRCULAR.—Containing 
Monthly List of Second-hand ORGAN MUSIC, etc. Sale, 
Hire, or Exchange. —Ainsworth, 4 Park Avenue, Blackburn. 


MALL TWO-MANUAL ORGAN FOR SALE. 

Nine Stops and Independent Pedal Bourdon, Walnut Case, and 

Spotted Metal Front. Just built. Price 80 guineas.- —Address, Charles 
Pollard, 1, White Hart Buildings, High Road, ‘Tottenham. 


MERICAN ORGAN FOR SALE.  Two- 

Manual and Pedals. Full Compass. Great 6 stops, Swell 6, 

Pedal 4. Five Couplers. Improved action. Walnut Case and Stool.— 
H. Henson, 70, Albion Road, Dalston. 


UBULAR ORGANS FOR SALE.-—A large 

Three-Manual and Pedal Organ, Tubular, with A. Hunter & 

Son’s Patent Tubular Coupling Chamber, 31 Speaking / Stops. Also a 

‘T'wo-Manual ang Pedal Organ, Tubular, with 195 ing Stops. To 
be seen at A. Hunter & Son’s Organ Factory, 65a, igh St., Clapham. 


O CHORAL SOCIETIES, CHOIRS, etc.—On 
receipt of One Shilling we send (post free) Sample Parcel of 
Effective ANTHEMS and GLEES, all seasons.—Wicock Bros., 
Music Publishers, 26, Moorfields, London. 


OWER” ORGAN “WORKS. —Specifications, 
Rebuilding, Repairs, Voicing, and Tuning by experienced 
Artists. Pipes and Fittings. Second-hand Organs and Materials,— 
T. R. Willis rom Minories), 45» Leman om, ston, E. 














ns R. ‘WILLIS (from Minories, estd. 1827), Maker 
and Importer of Brass and Wood Instruments, Harmonium 
Reeds, Strings, Wire, Violins, Concertinas, etc, —45s Leman pirest, E. 











RGAN PRACTICE (near City), as, per hour, 
upon a complete instrument—three manuals and independent 
C.O. pedals, ete., blown by engine.—Willis (from Micanies) 455 , Leman 


Street, E. 
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JOrize Competition. 


WE offer a prize of Two Guineas for the best 
Anthem suitable for Harvest Festivals. 
The following are the conditions :— 


1. Compositions must be sent to our office not | 


later than March 12th, 1892. 

2, Each composition must be marked with a 
nom de plume, and must be accompanied by a 
sealed envelope containing the name and address | 
of the composer. 

3. The anthem, when printed, must not occupy 
less than four or more than six pages, octavo size. 
The intention is to publish the successful com- | 
position in the “ Popular Anthem” Series. Solos | 
are allowed. 

4. The successful anthem shall become our copy- 
right on payment of the prize. 

5. Unsuccessful compositions will be returned if 
stamped addressed envelopes are sent us for that | 
purpose, 

6. We reserve the right to withhold the prize 
should we consider there is no composition of 
sufficient merit. 

7. Our decision in all matters relating to the | 
competition shall be final. 





| orchestral accompaniment. 
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“Musicat instruments are now frequently heard 


| inthe Nonconformist churches on special occasions, 
| such as anniversary services, harvest festivals, etc. 
| The assistance they give to congregational singing 


is considerable; they help the voices and add 
colour to the singing. At the recent annual meet- 


ing of the Society of Professional Musicians, Mr. 
Riseley advocated the establishment of church 


orchestras for the purpose of rendering services, 
anthems, etc., that were written expressly for 
He thought orchestras 
might be formed on the same footing as the choirs. 
They would be available on all festivals of the 
Church, and also on special occasions as determined 
by the authorities, and they would receive regular 


| and systematic training, in order that, by their aid, 


our musical services should be rendered in a much 
more legitimate and perfect manner than was the 
case at the present time. Such a scheme, he main- 
tained, was perfectly practicable, and the use of 
musical instruments was justified in Holy Scripture. 





Mr. RisELEY took the trouble to write to a good 
many bishops and others, asking their opinion of 
the proposal. For the most part the replies were 
distinctly favourable. The Bishop of Durham 
wrote: “The subject is one to which I have been 
led to give some attention at various times, and I 
have gladly expressed my opinion that on special 
occasions an orchestra may be used with excellent 
effect in church services, I believe there is scope 


| for a very large development of orchestral church 


music,” 


Who can tell what pernicious influence there 
is in a cup of tea? The “cup that cheers” at 
tea meetings is not usually so strong as to hurt 
the drinker’s nerves, or otherwise do him injury. 
In the neighbourhood of Macclesfield things are 
different, for apparently there is some deadly 
heresy in the tea at dissenting tea parties there. 
Two innocent .boys belonging to a church choir, 
finding the chance of having a good “ tuck in” at a 
Methodist New Connexion Chapel on Christmas 
Day, purchased the necessary tickets. The vicar, 
however, hearing of such audacious conduct, sent 
word to the poor little fellows that, if they partook 
of the dissenting tea, they would cease to be 
members of his choir any longer. One of the 
choirmen had also kindly consented to preside at 
the piano; but he likewise received a similar ne 
| tice. If this liberal-minded clergyman ever reaches 
heaven, the dissenting element will certainly 
greatly mar his happiness, 


Wuat a different and more Christ-like spirit 
was exhibited by the rector of St. Andrew’s, Hol- 
born Viaduct, on Christmas Day. When purchas- 
ing flowers to decorate his own church, he bought 


| two magnificent bouquets of the choicest flowers, 
| and most kindly sent them to be placed on the 


pulpit of the City Temple. 


The Evangelical Magazine, under the able 


editorship of the Rev. D. Burford Hooke, seems to 
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have taken a new lease of life. The one-hundredth 
volume commenced with the January number. 
We are glad to note some timely words by the 
Rev. G. S. Barrett, B.A., in reference to Noncon- 
formist worship. He refers to the fact that we are 
losing from Nonconformity some of the children 
of our richer members, and, in many cases, the 
reason for their secession is stated to be a prefer- 


ence for the worship and ritual of the Church of 


England. Mr. Barrett thinks that many have been 
affected by the zsthetic wave that has passed over 
England, and they therefore desire a more elaborate 
ritual than is found in most chapels, and he goes 
on to advocate such furthur changes in our forms 
of service *‘as will give richer and fuller expression 
to the worship of the Church.” 


In the same magazine, the Rev. C. Silvester Horne 
has an interesting article on “ Reverence, Outward 
and Inward.” He says it was perfectly natural that 
an attempt to make the entire contents of the Book 





of Common Prayer binding on the consciences of all | 


should lead to the exclusion of the whole book from 
Nonconformist churches ; but he thinks in rooting 
up the tares the wheat was rooted upalso. A lack 
of reverence and devoutness in our outward wor- 
ship is one of our losses, Some think that s¢herefore 
our spirit is not reverent. Young people especially, 
who love devoutness and audible expression of 


religious feeling, shrink from places of worship | 


where this spirit of reverence is not cultivated. 
Mr. Horne goes on to say: “ We are steadily im- 


proving in many respects. There is a very grateful | 


change in the very decorations of our chapels. Our 


standard of excellence is no longer the music-hall. | 


We do not love the loudest colours any more than 
we are wedded to discoloured walls. Reverence 
in the church will make itself seen even in the 
outward aspect of the chapel. We are often told 
that it is very difficult to determine how far it is 
legitimate to go in the direction of exterior beauty 
and adornment in places of worship. But there is 
one simple rule which is quite obvious. The 
highest canon of good taste in personal apparel has 
always been held to be to dress so that you will 
not attract attention. Dress that is too elaborate, 
or dress that is slovenly, is equally to be avoided. 
The aim of those whose duty it is to have regard 
to the decoration of our chapels should be the 
same. We do not want them to be ‘striking’ ; 
we do not want them to distract the attention. 
The probability is that that service will be most 
reverent and most spiritual that has least to contend 
with in the over or under decoration of the outward 
building in which it is held.” This is sound 
common sense. 








| 
| 


| politan Tabernacle. 
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tralto singer, has been giving some of her tem- 
perance experiences. She recently attended a 
Band of Hope conversazione at Hackney, and when 
asked to sing her final song, expressed a desire to 
give a few words of personal testimony. She said 
she had been nearly all her life a total abstainer. 
When on long tours with members of her pro- 
fession, it had been rather an aggravation to them 
to see, when they were pretty well prostrated, that 
she was almost or quite as fresh at the end of the 
journey as at the beginning. They also complained 
of the quality of the wine furnished to them as well 
as of the water. She (the speaker) took milk and 
cocoa, and also water, of which she did not com- 
plain, and had scarcely missed one engagement in 
the year. She had never had a day’s bad health, 
and had not suffered from: those aches and pains 
of which she had heard other people complaining 
continually. 





Tue Rev. George Anderson, an American minis- 
ter, has been giving some of his musical experiences 
in the pages of the American Musical Times. He 
says: ‘‘The most perfect form of service (musical) 
that I have ever listened to, in Europe or America, 
is that of Dr. Parker’s, at the City Temple in 
London. He is not afraid to use every instrument 
that makes good music. In addition to a magnifi- 
cent organ, the last time I was there in the choir 
were twenty-four voices, well-balanced, two cornets, 
four violins, two violoncellos, two flutes, and other 
instruments. The choir sang two anthems and a 
solo, The congregation sang three hymns and the 
Apostles’ Creed, and it was simply soul-inspiring 
to listen and join in when your time came. Every 
person is given a book, and you cannot drag or lag 
behind.” It should be mentioned that, though brass 
instruments are used at every service, the other 
instruments only occasionally take part. Further, 
it was either the Lord’s Prayer or the General Con- 
fession, and not the Apostles’ Creed, that was sung. 





Mr. Anverson did not like the singing at Mr. 
Spurgeon’s. He says: ‘Seven thousand people 
in the audience, no choir, no instrument, and no 
harmony. One half of the congregation make 
frantic efforts to drag the other half along; the 
last half are just as determined not to be dragged, 
making discord, and offending any person possess- 
ing an ear for music.” This state of things would 
be remedied if there was an organ. Oh that Mr. 
Spurgeon may be converted! With a good organ 
and an efficient player, the best congregational 
singing in London ought to be heard at the Metro- 
Many of Mr. Spurgeon’s best 


| friends would admit that at present the singing is 


We would remind our readers of the Non- | 


conformist Choir Union Festival Service to be held 


in the City Temple on Tuesday, the 2nd inst., at | 


7-309 p.m. Twenty choirs will be represented, 
and Dr. Parker will 
tickets are required. 





Mapvame AntToinerTe STeR Line, the popular con- | 


deliver an address. No 
vices, proposed that anything that was approved 


anything but devotional. 





WE hear whispers of a somewhat exciting church 
meeting at an important chapel in the northern 
suburbs of the metropolis. Some of the members 
who are anxious to have more music in the ser- 


of by the minister (a very discreet and moderate 
man, by the way) should be allowed. Surely this 
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deacons (except one) strongly opposed it. * Fearing 
a division under these circumstances might lead 
to friction and irritation, the proposal was wisely 
withdrawn for the present. But what a reflection 
these deacons cast upon their minister by declining 
to trust his judgment ! 





Tue “ Book of Music” for the Nonconformist 
Choir Union Festival at the Crystal Palace on 
June 18th is now ready. Choirs who have not 
yet joined the Union are cordially invited to do 
so. There are no fees, Full particulars can be 


had on application to the Hon. Sec., Mr. T. R. | 


Croger, 114, Wood Street, London, E.C. 

WE understand that the Manchester Sunday 
School Union tune competition comes out as 
follows: 1st prize, Mr. C. E. Kettle; 2nd, Miss 
J. Jones; 3rd, Mr. C. E. Kettle. 
“Supplementary” prize-winners is Mr. Arthur 
Berridge. 





In reply to a correspondent, we may say we are 
always glad to give to any of our readers the 
names and addresses of professional vocalists able 
to take part in oratorio or other concerts. 


NORTHAMPTON NONCONFORMIST CHOIR 
UNION. 

THE annual meeting of this Union was held on the 
1oth ult., the President, Mr. Alderman Wetherell, pre- 
siding. The Hon, Sec., Mr. E. J. Biggs, reported that 
the affiliated choirs number 24, with a total membership 
of 480. Mr. Rogers, the Treasurer, reported that a 
balance of 17s. 10d. was due to him. 


Owing to a lack of interest in the Union on the part | 


of some of the choirs, the first question discussed was 
whether the Union was to be continued. After a state- 
ment by Mr. Biggs, it was unanimously resolved to keep 
the Union alive. 

A discussion then took place on ‘How Best to 
Create a Deeper Interest in the Objects of the 


Amongst the | 





Union, and the Best Means of Extending its Opera- | 


tions.” The Rev. Herbert Matson (by letter), the Rev. 
W. T. Barker, the Rev. Tompson Smythe, and Messrs. 
March, Strickland, Rogers, and Stanton, took part, and 
ultimately it was resolved to carry out the following 
suggestions :— 

“That a sacred concert be given on Good Friday 
(April 15th, 1892). 

“That this year (1892) the festival be held in the 
autumn, instead of in the spring, as heretofore. 

“ That a contingent from this Union take part to the 
annual festival at the Crystal Palace in June, in which 
only those members who sing on Good Friday will be 
eligible to take part, without they can give a sufficient 
reason,” 


NORTH LONDON CHORAL SOCIETY. 


On Thursday evening, the 14th ult., the above Society 
gave a fine performance of Mendelssohn’s £/ijah in 
the Kingsland Congregational Church, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Arthur Briscoe. The choir and orchestra 
numbered about one hundred and twenty. The 
artistes were Miss Zipporah Monteith, Miss Rose 
Dafforne, Mrs. Engwerson, and Mr. R. E. Miles, sup- 
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Messrs. H. G. Goodes and L. Jenkins. Mr. Fountain 
Meen presided at the organ and Mrs, Gardner at the 
pianoforte. The oratorio was preceded by the ‘‘ Dead 
March in Saul,” played on the organ by Mr. F. Meen. 
A large audience assembled, who enthusiastically 
showed their appreciation of the splendid performance 
of soloists, band, and chorus. Mr. Briscoe is to be 
heartily congratulated on the results of his untiring 
efforts to carry this work through in such a successful 
manner, in which all concerned united with the evident 
determination to produce as perfect a’ rendering as 
possible of this glorious masterpiece, 


Monconformist Church Drgans. 
ZION CHAPEL, LEES, NEAR OLDHAM. 
Built by Abbott, of Leeds. 


Great Organ. 


Feet. 
1. Bourdon i ‘ 16 
2. Open Diapason, Large 8 
3. Open Diapason. 8 
4. Stopped Diapason 8 
5. Principal . ; 4 
6. Harmonic Flute 4 
7. Twelfth 23 
8. Fifteenth . , ; cm 
g. Full Mixture . (3 ranks) — 
10. Trumpet : ; he 
Swell Organ. 
11, Lieblich Bourdon 16 
12. Open Diapason Apes 
13. Gamba a 
14. Gedact s2% 
15. Dulciana 628 
16. Voix-Célestes cng 
17. Principal nr 
18. Gedact Flute a 
19. Fifteenth . ; : is: 
20, Sharp Mixture . . (3 ranks) — 
21. Horn. é : . eS 
22. Oboe. 8 
23. Clarion +. 7 
« Choir Organ. 
24. Lieblich Gedact ‘ , , ; P . 16 
25. Open Diapason ‘ , ; , ‘ + 50 
26. Lieblich Gedact : . : F : ease 
27. Dolce P ; ’ j ‘ 


8 
28. Dulciana ; ; : ° ; ; big 
29. Lieblich Flute . : ; : : i Poi 
30. Flauto Traverso , ' ; , si 
31. Clarionet . 8 


Pedal Organ. 


32. Open Diapason ‘ ; i ; P . 16 

33. Bourdon . : wee ‘ d ; . 16 

34. Violoncello F . oh ‘ , 5a 

35. Bass Flute. ; . ‘ 3 ‘ , aie 

36. Trombone . , : ; ; . , . 16 
Couplers. 


40. Great to Pedal. 
41. Choir to Pedal. 
42. Tremulant to Swell. 


37. Swell to Great. 
38. Swell to Choir. 
39. Swell to Pedal. 


Three Composition Pedals to Swell. 
Three Composition Pedals to Grea*, 
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Music at Carr’s Lane Chapel, 
Birmingham. 


My visit to Birmingham was paid on a Sunday in 





(Fes. 182. 


generally is good. Particularly sweet are the stops 

| on the choir organ, and the pedal open diapason 

| booms very sonorously at a distance of fifty feet. 
There is a certain roughness in the reeds and a 

| heaviness of touch which put the organ out of line 
with the more recent work of the same firm. But 
the fout ensemble of the instrument is round and 
free from “toppiness,” and its power is quite 
sufficient for the building. 

It was the evening service, and in spite of the 
depressing weather a large congregation had a:- 
sembled at half-past six, the hour of commencement. 

| It is a custom at Carr’s Lane for the organist to 
| play several pieces for a quarter of an hour before 
| the service, and a list of their titles is hung in the 
| porch. On this occasion the preliminary music was 
| somewhat curtailed, as the organist (who, I must 
| note, received me most cordially, and gave me, as 
later did the former and present choir secretaries, 
| very willingly the information I sought) was good 
enough to show me something of the arrangements. 
| There is electric communication between minister 
| and organist, and between organist and blower. 
In a large lobby beneath the choir seats is a capa- 
| cious cupboard, well stocked with anthems and 
| other music neatly packed in numbered cases, an 
explanatory list hanging on the door. All these 
things point to thorough management and enthusi- 
astic interest on the part of those who have charge 
of affairs. 
| The voluntary before the service was Lux’s 
| brilliant Variations on the Sicilian Mariners’ Hymn. 
Towards its close the choir, of ladies and gentle- 
men, took their seats, to the number of twenty- 





January when the dirty trodden snow was frozen | ight. The service began with hymn No, 188 in the 


and a dun mist hung in the air. The streets were 
cheerless ; but within the walls of Carr’s Lane 


Chapel there was brightness and warmth. The | 


outside is not fair to look upon; the interior 
is as handsome as any I remember seeing. The 
building is square; three sides are lined with 
large galleries ; one end is occupied by the platform, 
the organ, and the seats of the choir. The plat- 
form extends some way into the body of the chapel ; 
on it are the communion table, the diaconal seats, 
and a railed stage (behind the table), on which 
are the minister’s chair and reading-desk, and which 
gives clear walking-space to the preacher. Imme- 
diately behind is the organist’s stool, with the con- 
sole containing the keyboards, some six or eight 
feet in front of the organ. On each side, rising as 
they recede, are the seats of the choir, surrounding 
the organ, and almost if not quite all within the 
view of, the organist. The organ itself stands out 
against a handsome background of eight graceful 
lonic columns, which rear their shafts to within a 
few feet of the roof. Walls and roof are elegantly 
adorned with various devices in bright but not 
gaudy colours, with which the decoration of the 
organ-pipes well accords. 

The organ is a three-manual instrument, on the 
whole a good specimen of the earlier style of its 
builders, Messrs. Hill & Son. It has thirty-nine 
stops, of which five are couplers, The diapasons 


are very mellow and full-bodied, and the flue-work 


| 
| 


| book compiled for the special use of this church by 
| Dr. R. W. Dale, the pastor.—Dr. Dale is so well 
known and loved within and without the bounds 
| of his own denomination that eulogy of him here 
| would be out of place. But it may be permissible 
| to note the common feeling of gladness at his 
recovery from his severe illness. At the hotel 
where I stayed almost the first inquiry of a 
new-comer was, ‘‘How is Dr. Dale ?”—The 
hymn was “Give to our God immortal praise,” 
to the familiar tune Samson. The tune-books in 
use are Dr, Allon’s “ Congregational Psalmist” 
and the “Bristol,” occasional deficiencies being 
supplied by means of MS. tunes from various 
sources. The hymn was followed by the Scripture 
' reading from Revelation iii. Then came another 
| hymn, “Light hath arisen, we walk in its bright- 
ness,” to tune 252 in the “Bristol.” A long 


| prayer succeeded, followed by the anthem, Sulli- 


van’s “I will mention Thy lovingkindness.” This 
anthem is divided into two parts: the first a 
graceful tenor solo, interrupted, sometimes accom- 
panied, by choral repetitions and responses ;~ the 


| second a piece of broad choral writing, in which 


} 
| 
| 
| 


“imitation ” is effectively employed, It was sung 
by the choir alone, the congregation remaining 
seated. After the notices, a collection was taken, 
during which the organist played the Andante 
from Mendelssohn’s Violin Concerto. Before the 
sermon, was sung “ Lift your glad voices in triumph 
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on high,” to W. C. Filby’s tune, No. 617 in the 
“ Congregational Psalmist.” The sermon, well 
worked out and well delivered in spite of obvious 
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portions the voices were moving in somewhat 


| intricate imitation, I could, by concentrating the 


nervousness, was preached by Mr. E. A. Anthony, | 
a student of Cheshunt College, on the words | 
“Him that cometh will I make a pillar in the | 


temple of my God” (Rev. iii. 12). The service 
closed with the hymn “Lord, in this awful fight 
with sin,” to the tune F//acombe, and the concluding 
voluntary was the well-known Marche Romaine. 

One or two matters of policy may here be noticed. 
After the first hymn, the organist extemporised for 
some minutes while late-comers, not allowed to 
enter during the singing, reached their seats—an 
admirable practice. A long hymn also was broken 
into two parts by a soft interlude, the voices re- 
entering in unison. No Amen is sung at the 
end of the hymn, but the organist extemporises 
a few quiet bars. 


Humphries (whose likeness is given above), who 


about two years ago succeeded Mr. Stockley, | 
| sign of careful training ; and I understand that in 


famed as the director of the Birmingham Fes- 
tival Choir. Mr. Humphries is evidently a most 
capable musician. His voluntaries were played 
thoroughly well; the ‘empo at which he took 
the Marche Romaine could actually have been 
marched to—a point worthy of note; his mani- 
pulation of Lux’s difficult variations was clean ; 
his registration in the Mendelssohn Andante 
very effective. As regards accompaniment, Mr. 
Humphries is prompt and decisive, apt to catch 
the suggestion of the words, and quick to give 
them their due expression. If there is one point 
in which I am not quite at one with him, my 
criticism must be taken merely as an obiter dictum. 


It is a point which increasing experience only | 


shows me as the more needing insistence: [| 
thought Mr. Humphries a little too partial to his 
reeds, An organist is greatly tempted to lend 
brilliance to his loud passages by the aid of the 
“shrill clarion or the echoing horn,” and it is 
seldom indeed that one hears the pure unmixed 
tone of the diapasons. But I am convinced that the 
general effect would rarely suffer if this temptation 
were more often resisted and put to flight. The 
very individual reed-tone misses the grace of its 
individuality if heard too often. 

As a choir-trainer, Mr. Humphries is of course 
to be judged by results, The choir on this even- 
ing was somewhat short of its average number. 
There are, I learnt, fifty names on the books, and 
thirty-four is the usual attendance, many coming 
long distances, Five members of the choir are 
professionals—two sopranos and one of each of the 
other parts. It may be said at once that, judging 
from the singing of those members who were 
present, the choir is most efficient. No part was 
smothered by the others; the soprano was very 
clear and bright, the contralto smooth and rich ; 
and the male parts were fully equal to the rest. 
There were several noticeable features in the sing- 


ing. To begin with, the enunciation of the words | 


was remarkably clear. I heard every word of the 
solo in the anthem; and even where in the choral 





| 


attention on one part ata time, again distinctly 
hear the words—a result not always achieved. 
Final consonants, particularly s/, were ‘‘cut” with 
remarkable unanimity. Then, attack, finish, and 
phrasing were alike excellent, and I noticed that 
the high notes were easily reached by the so- 
pranos, and were as full in tone as the lower ones. 
Very many ladies in choirs touch their high notes 
in fear and trembling, and with failing breath ; here 
it was entirely different. 

This distinct enunciation of the words was even 
more marked in the hymn-singing. Every punc- 
tuation mark was scrupulously observed, to the 
extent sometimes of actually interrupting the time 
of the tune. For instance, in the first hymn the 
third verse begins, “He built the earth, He 
spread the sky”: after the word earth there was 


The organist and choir-master is Mr. Walter | a pause of appreciable duration, the choir unani- 


mously cutting the ¢/ short, and as unanimously 
attacking the next word, He. This alone is a clear 


this respect Mr. Humphries, with admirable tact, 
follows the tradition of his predecessor. But I 
should be saying only half my thought if I did 
not hint that there is some danger of exaggeration 
even in such an “excellent way” as this, The 
last tune, for example, E//acombe, was distinctly 
divided into eight lines, each isolated from the 
next by a pause. Now, L£ilacombe of all tunes 
seems to me one whose continuity is its charm, 
and I think it quite possible to give full expression 
to the words without doing such violence to the 
music to which the words are wedded. But, even 
with this slight drawback (as I take it), the clear 
balance of advantage lies on the side of punctilious 
reverence for the words. 

I have already occupied more than my due space ; 
in conclusion, I will only say that I consider the 
musical service at Carr’s Lane one of the best I 
have ever heard. Though the choir is led by 
professionals, there was an entire absence of the 
prominent professionalism so objectionable in some 
places. And the perfection of a mixed choir of 
amateurs and professionals is attained where, as 
at the City Temple, Christ Church Westminster, 
and a few other churches besides Carr’s Lane, 
it is impossible to distinguish the ones from the 
others, 


wWusic in the Scottish Churches. 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


As I put down the usual heading, I am reminded of a 


recent and ridiculous attempt to keep music—instru- 


mental music at any rate—out of a Scottish church. 
Some of the United Presbyterians (very much dis- 
united, it would seem) of St. Ninian’s, near Stirling, 
object to the proposed introduction of an harmonium 
into the church services, and a minority of the mana- 
gers the other Sunday evening locked and padlocked 
the church doors and gates some hours before the time 
fixed for a service of song, at which, it was gravely 
hinted, the dreaded instrument was to be used. For- 
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tunately the minister was one of those who saw no | 


harm in the humble harmonium; and when he arrived 
at the church gate, where a little crowd was waiting for 
admission, it was but the work of a few minutes with 
hammer and chisel to remove the barriers and throw 
the doors open inside. The service of song was held 
according to the programme, and the only unusual 
result has been the resignation of one or two of the 
dissentient managers. 
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into the background. For the good taste and de- 
votional feeling manifested in our church praise, we 
are deeply indebted to our dear young friends in the 


| choir, and their talented leader and organist, Mr. 


One reads of such things with a sense of pain. While | 


the people of the Presbyterian churches are either 
joining the “lapsed masses” or going over to Episco- 
pacy, for want of a really bright, inviting service—a 
service with at any rate as much song as sermon—here 


Whiteley.” All this shows a genuine interest on the 
part of the minister, and a cordial appreciation of the 
services of his musical helpers which one would be glad 
to record more frequently. 

Mr. Sankey, who is now in Scotland with Mr. Moody, 
is greatly impressed with our improved service of praise, 
as well as with the higher musical capacity of the 


| people in general. Writing to a friend in New York, 


he says, “I find a most wonderful change in the sing- 


| ing in Scotland, even in the short time since my last 


are men making themselves ridiculous and_ bringing | 


religion into contempt by fighting over a little thing | 
which has no more real bearing on any question of | 


vital religion than the wearing of mourning has on the 
future state of the dead. There are none so blind as 
those who will not see; and it is simply scandalous 
that the Church should be steadily losing ground be- 
cause a noisy and aggressive minority would rule 
everything according to their narrow traditional stan- 


would make the services something better than the 
humdrum inflictions they now too frequently are. The 
only consolation is that such bigotry and ignorance are 
surely, if slowly, giving way before the pressure of an 
enlightened public opinion. By-and-by the accounts 
ef scenes like those which have recently scandalised 
St. Ninian’s will be read with as much wonder and 


visit: choruses everywhere, and nearly every single 
person using the Tonic Sol-fa notation. I am fully per- 
suaded that if we had it well introduced into America, 
there would be more singing, and I think better singing 
than we have now. I am not now compelled to give so 
much time to the training of the choruses as I formerly 
did, but can reserve myself for solo singing, the choruses 
doing all the rest.” This is a tribute to our friends the 


| Tonic Sol-faists from a new and probably an unex- 
dards, and prevent the use of such legitimate means as | 


amusement as the old stories about the “uninspired | 


hymns ” and the paraphrases are now. 


One is not so sure that the same thing may be pre- | 


dicted of the choir “strikes” that one reads of now and 


again, for the main characteristics of human nature do | 


not “move with the times” like other things. From 
Bathgate comes the latest instance of this somewhat 
novel diversion. Some time ago it was decided by the 


choir of the Established Church there to perform a | 
sacred cantata, the proceeds of which were to be de- | 


voted. to the benefit of the town. Application was 
made to the Kirk Session for the use of the church; but 
this body being doubtful of their power to grant the 
same, referred the matter to the minister, who refused 
to give the permission. This decision being intimated 


to the choir at their next practice, they decided to show | 
| invention of the Evil One, and other incredible things 


their dissatisfaction with the minister’s conduct by 


absenting themselves from their usual places on the | 


Sunday, which they accordingly did. 


Whether the | 


breach has now been healed I cannot say; but it is a | 


great pity that such evidences of the want of harmony 
between ministers and musical workers should ever 
reach the public eye. Choirs are proverbially difficult 
to manage; but I am bound to say that I have never 
known of cases of this kind where the minister was a 
man of a kindly, courteous, and sensible disposition. 
The presence of some men unfortunately is sometimes 
a causus belli in itself. 

The Rev. Thomas Young, of Ellon, has issued in his 
parish magazine an exceedingly interesting congrega- 
tional report for the past year. I make the following 
extract relating to the church service: ‘You have 
noticed that for the past two years we have been read- 
ing right through the Bible in public worship. This 
is in accordance with the ‘Directory,’ given at the end 
of the Confession of Faith, which says : ‘It is requisite 
that all the canonical books be read over in order that 
the people may be better acquainted with the whole 
body of the Scriptures; and ordinarily, where the 
reading in either Testament endeth on one Lord’s Day, 
it is to begin the next.’ We have also, by means of 
metrical chants, been singing through the whole Psalter 
in the course of each year. We do this, lest the popu- 


larity of our hymns should push our grand old psalms 





pected quarter. The letter notation has always been 
more popular in Scotland than in England, partly, of 
course, because of the Scots’ proverbial keensightedness 
for what is ‘easy, cheap, and true,” but partly also 
because the amateur teacher has had more chance here 
than he can ever have in England, where the domination 
of the anti-Sol-fa professional is all powerful. But Mr, 
Curwen and his followers have done a very great deal 
for church music in all English-speaking countries, and 
it is a mere truism that but for the simpler notation 
thousands would now be in musical ignorance who are 
able to take their “part” in hymn tune, anthem, or 
chorus. 

A new organ has just been opened in Trinity Free 
Church, Aberdeen. This makes only the third instru- 
ment in a Free church in the city, so Slowly are the 
congregations availing themselves of the liberty given 
to them by the ecclesiastical courts some ten or twelve 
years ago. The writer of a leading article in the 
Northern Daily News, apropos of the occasion, recalls 
some incidents of the old controversy that raged furiously 
in local circles as elsewhere over the organ question, 
reminding us of how the instrument was held by many 
to be the “beast” of the Revelation itself, the very 


of a like kind. It was a wonderful body of literature 
that resulted from this controversy. No one reads it or 
heeds it now, but there are bibliomaniacs who aim at 
making a complete collection, and these, the leader- 
writer thinks, would be perfectly safe should another 
deluge threaten the world, for they would always have 
at least one ‘‘dry” refuge! Something of that kind 
was surely once said of a certain divine’s published 
sermons ? 

The Trinity Church organ was opened by Mr. James 
K. Strachan, of Glasgow, whose engagements of this 
kind seem to be multiplying. Owing to the peculiarity 
of the site, the instrument is sunk down behind the 
pulpit, so as to be but little visible from the body of the 
church. The console is detached, and at a higher level 
than the instrument itself, and the mechanism is conse- 
quently treated in a peculiar and ingenious manner. 
As to how this sinking of the organ will affect the 
sound distribution I shall say nothing; but I presume it 
would be an advantage, in so far as the pitch would be 
less affected by a crowded and over-heated church than 
if the instrument stood on the floor-level. This is a 
very substantial advantage, but I am not prepared to 
say that it counterbalances the evident disadvantages 
of so unusual a position. I hope the time will come 
when the electric light will take the place of gas in our 
churches, and we shall then have less trouble with those 
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dreadful swell reeds that now annoy us at crowded 
performances. 


Our friend Mr. F. G. Edwards must in future be | 


careful about his anecdotes. That story of Henry 
Smart and Miles’ Lane has attracted the attention of 
a Scotch critic, who re-tells it with a moral to this 
effect: ‘‘that great talents only make insolence the 
more conspicuous.” The characterising of Smart’s 
little pleasantry as a piece of “insolence” one would 


charitably set down to the natural gloom that overtakes | 


the contemplative mind about the end of the year. Or | 


perhaps it might be put to the account of the influenza 
microbe ? At any rate, let Mr. Edwards beware ; or, 
if he must have his joke and tell his story, let him make 
his own moral. 

Some of your readers may like to have their attention 
directed to Mr. Julian’s new “ Dictionary of Hymnology,” 
proofs of several portions of which I happened to see 
in Major Crawford’s hands some years ago. The book 
has been long expected, but now that it is before the 
public the delay will be readily accounted for by an 
examination of the contents. It is the most splendid 
work in the language, alike for its completeness, its 
serviceableness, and its accuracy—“ the worthy monu- 
ment of a lifetime’s labour.” Our Scotch readers will 
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at the organ is preposterous. Why, we shall be entirely 
under his thumb and finger, and a pretty set-out we 
shall have. I think we ought to have the control. 
What are we elected to office for if not to manage 
affairs ? 

Mr. ComMon SENSE (a musical man of culture).—I 
imagine, gentlemen, in our respective businesses we 
appoint persons to manage and superintend the various 
departments, and these managers are responsible to us 
as principals. Precisely in the same way the minister 
proposes to place the musical arrangements of the 
church in the hands of a gentleman trained and specially 
qualified to undertake the duty. He would know much 
more about it than we should. 

Mr. KNOw-ALL (a self-conceited ignoramus).—I'm 
not so sure about that. Some of these organists do 
assume so much. They think they know everything, 
and we know nothing. Why, I’ve done a good bit of 
singing in my time; so surely I ought to know what's 
what. . I guarantee I could put some of them through 


| their facings pretty sharp if I tried. 


be interested to know that the sub-editor, the Rev. 


James Mearns, is a son of the United Presbyterian 


minister of Coldstream. Mr. Mearns was at one time | 


connected with the denomination to which his father 
belongs, though he is now a curate in Bucks. 
I understand, a cousin of the Rev. Andrew Mearns, of 
the Memorial Hall. J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 





Authorities in Council. 
THE ORGANIST’S DUTIES. 
Scene—A meeting of Deacons, Elders, or Stewards, the 
Minister (a man of the right sort) presiding. 

THE MINISTER.—The business we have to discuss 
this evening, gentlemen, is the appointment of a new 
organist. It is an important matter, for it is evident to 
me that in the present day good music is a very neces- 
sary element in our services. The day for slovenly 
singing has gone, and if we are to hold our own we 
really must pay much more attention to the music in 
the future than we have done in the past. I feel, 
therefore, we must be very careful to appoint a really 
good and capable man as organist, for upon him I 
intend to place the duty of arranging the musical 
service, 

Mr. OLp Scuoor (the Senior Deacon, Elder, or 
Steward).—Excuse me, sir; but if you are going to 
leave all musical arrangements in the hands of the 
organist (the wisdom of which I very much doubt), we 
shall have to proceed with great caution. Why, we 
may be half-way to Rome before we know where 
we are! 

THE MINISTER.—If we were to appoint a Roman 
Catholic, some attempt might possibly be made to take 
us in that direction. But if we find a really good man, 
who is in sympathy with us, and in whom we can place 
thorough confidence, there need be no alarm. On the 
contrary, the probability is that the music will be better 
if guided and controlled by him. 

Mr. MEDDLER (a bumptious busybody).—Well, I 
must say this is changing things about, and no mistake. 
If the minister fixes the music, all well and good; but 

him to think of giving it over to a whipper-snapper 


| a little irregular. 


He is, | 





THE MINISTER.— Discussion on this point is, I think, 
It is customary for the conduct of 
the service to be at the discretion of the minister; and 
if I like to be guided musically by the organist, I will 
take the responsibility, which I do not for a moment 
fear. The point we now have to settle is how we are 
to proceed towards electing an organist. My idea is 
that we should advertise, stating the exact duties of the 
office and the salary we offer—viz., £50 per annum— 
with one month's holiday in the summer. 

MR, SKINFLINT (a religious sweater ),—Oh, I shouldn't 
name any salary. Ask for offers; that’s the plan. 
Many of these organists, poor beggars, are so hard up 
that they will be glad to come in at almost any price. 
We ought not to be extravagant with other people's 
money; and if we can get a man for £15 or £20, | 
don’t see the use of paying £50. What do you say, 
Mr. Meddler ? 

Mr. MEDDLER.—I quite agree with you, my friend. 
There’s nothing like healthy competition for cutting 
down prices. Besides—£50 a year, with a month's 
holiday! Why, that is more than £1 a week for 
nothing but simply playing the organ!! Ay, £1 a 
Sunday—tos. a service, half a crown for each hymn. 
Why, I consider it an outrageously high salary ! 

Mr. Common SENSE.—I am afraid none of us could 
accompany a hymn even if we were paid the “out- 
rageously high” price of half-a-crown! No, gentlemen, 
I don’t think that is a right spirit in which to look at 
the matter. It may seem an easy thing for a man to 
play the organ, but it is the result of many years’ hard 
study and a considerable outlay of money. The 
labourer is worthy of his hire, and I think organists, as 
musicians and as gentlemen, ought to be properly paid. 
I hope, therefore, we shall fix the salary at £50. 

THE MINISTER.—I quite agree with Mr. Common 
Sense. Sweating at anytime is wicked, but religious 
sweating—if I may use such a term—is to be strongly 
condemned. 

Mr. Otp ScHoor,—Salaries were not paid in my 
young days. The flute, clarionet, bass viol, and other 
players were only too glad to give their services. 
They were not always regular in attendance, I must 
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admit, and the singing wasn’t very good. Still, we got 
on very well. However, times have changed, I suppose, 
and now salaries are the fashion. I think we should 
state distinctly what amount we intend to give. 


THE MINISTER.—From a business point of view, if | 
from no other, it is desirable to state “ Salary £50.” | 


Competent men would not apply if they thought the 
lowest tender would be accepted. _ It is altogether more 
straightforward for us to say exactly what we require, 
and what we propose to pay for it. Then there can be 
no misunderstanding. We will, therefore, decide to 
state the amount of salary in the advertisement. 

MR. SKINFLINT.—With such a big salary then, I 
think, it should be understood that the organist plays 
at the early morning prayer meeting, at the Sunday 
school, and at the prayer meeting after evening service, 
and at the prayer meeting on Monday, and service on 
Thursday evening, and any special services we may 
hold, besides the two services on Sunday and_ the 
weekly choir practice. 

Mr. COMMON SENSE.—-My friend, you seem to want 
plenty for the money. None of us attend all these 
meetings, and I think it is unreasonable to require the 
organist to do so, It is not right to impose upon a 
man and work him unduly hard. An organist is not a 
machine, 

Mr. KNow-AL_t.—Why, he’s only sitting on a stool 
and twiddling his fingers on the ivories. Surely that’s 
mere child’s play, and £50 a year! Well, I never! 

Tue MINISTER.—Do you suppose a man who takes 
an interest in his work does not feel a mental strain 
upon him? The mere physical weariness is small 
compared to the brain fatigue to a man whose soul is 
wholly in his work. The efficient conduct of the Ser- 
vice of Praise necessitates thought, intelligence, close 
attention, sympathy, enthusiasm; and these qualities 
take it out of a man more than some of us are aware. 

MR. SKINFLINT.—Well, then, let us leave out the 
prayer meetings. But 1 think he ought to keep the 
church account books, and attend to any odd jobs of 
writing we want, especially for £50 a year. 

THE MINISTER.—Well, gentlemen, I can be no party 
to ungenerous treatment, I do not think we ought to 
ask an organist for more than attendance at the Sunday 
and weck-night services and the choir practices. Upon 
that understanding the advertisement shall be inserted 
in suitable papers, and I will report progress at our 
next meeting. 

“Che Drganist’s Wagazine of 
Coluntaries.” 
SOME RECENT PRESS NOTICES, 
“WE have pleasure in directing attention to 7he 
Organist's Magazine of Voluntaries, which is edited by 
Mr. E. Minshall, and which is issued as a bi-monthly 
periodical. The three pieces contained in the current 
number are exceedingly good, and are thoroughly 
suitable for church use. These are a Postlude in G 
major, by Walter Porter, written in minuet form; a 
suggestive Prelude in F major, by H. E. Nichol; and 
an attractive Voluntary in E major, by B. H. Steane, 
entitled ‘Meditation.’ To the amateur organist this | 
magazine ought to be specially useful.”—Daundee | 
Advertiser. | 
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“ The Organist's Magazine of Voluntaries improves, 

like good wine, as it grows older. No. 4 contains three 
| valuable additions to the organist’s 7éfertozre, the first 
being a Postlude in fempo di minuetto, by Walter 
Porter, F.C.O., a most effective concluding voluntary, 
the trio, especially in its quaint contrast with the open- 
ing and closing passages, being very pleasing. The 
| second piece is a scholarly written Prelude in F, by H. 
| Ernest Nichol, Mus. Bac., Oxon. The Meditation in 
kK, by Bruce H. Steane, A.C.O., which concludes: the 
number, is a very charming composition, which must 
prove very popular with organists. We again heartily 
commend the Magazine to all organists.”—Christian 
| Leader. 
“Ttis not too much to say-that the two long pieces 
| written for No. 5 are beautiful, alike in style aud effect. 
The character of this magazine is such that it leads us 
| to look forward with confidence to the appearance of 
| organ passages exceptionally good. The Postlude in 
G, by D. R. Munro, is of special merit. The Prelude, 
by B. Jackson, is fine, but of a different style.”—7he 
Rock. 

“This is No. 4 of Mr. Minshall’s admirable series 
of voluntaries, It consists of a Postlude by Mr. Walter 
Porter, a Prelude by Mr. H. Ernest Nichol, and a Medi- 
tation by Mr. Bruce H. Steane. It would be invidious 
| to speak of any particular composition ; they will all 
| three equally and profitably amplify an organist’s 
repertory.”—Musical Age. 

“Promises to become a great boon.’-— Staffordshire 
Knot. 

“An exceedingly useful magazine.” — Leicester 
Chronicle. 

“ Admirably got up.”—Aderdeen Journal. 

“Will find much acceptance.” —Halifax Guardian. 

“Very useful for its purpose.”"—Sunday School 
Chronicle. 

“Cannot fail to be useful to organists.”—-Coventry 
Standard. 

“ All organists will find the work most useful.”— 
Birkenhead Advertiser. 

“Organists will hail with satisfaction this bi- 
monthly.”—Christian Leader. 

“The success of this effort deserves well of musical 
people.” — The Rock. 

“All good specimens of organ music.”—Church 
Musician, 

‘The bi-monthly keeps up the very high character 
of previous numbers.”—NVorth British Daily Mait. 











NOTTINGHAM NONCONFORMIST CHOIR 
UNION. 


On Thursday, January 7th, an inaugural soirée of this 
Union was held in Castle Gate Lecture Hall. Unfor- 
tunately the weather was most unfavourable. — Still 
there was an excellent gathering, and everything 
promised well for the Union. A varied programme 
was arranged and carried out with much success. The 
Eastwood Prize Glee Choir (conducted by Rev. C. W. 
Butler) showed signs of very careful training, their 
time and expression being exceedingly good. Mr. Hunt 
in two songs displayed a good tenor voice; and Mr. 
Sudworth, who possesses a fine bass voice, greatly 
delighted the audience, gaining an encore for one of his 
songs. Mrs, Richards has a powerful contralto voice, 
and gained much applause for her artistic singing. Mr. 





Hickling enlivened the proceedings with some reci‘a- 


| tions. Mr. William Wright ably accompanied. Mr. 
_ Councillor Anderson Brownsword (Ex-Sheriff of Not- 


tingham) has been appointed President, Rev. C. Wesley 
Butler, conductor; Mr. William Wright, organist; Mr. 
G. R. Richardson, treasurer; and Mr. J. F. Blasdale, 
secretary. 
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Mrganic Matter. 


By F. G, EDWARDs. 


Except that word-coining should be discouraged, a 
more appropriate heading to this article would have 
been ‘Organistic Matter,” as the contents will consist 
of incidents relating to organists which I have gathered 
from some by-ways of. musical literature. Some 
readers, more sceptical than others, might think that, 
considering the somewhat chemical title, the ‘‘ matter” 
should be taken cum grano salis; but to any such 
doubter—whether he be worth his salt or not—I can 
give both chapter and verse for all that appears in the 
text. 

Thomas Roseingrave was an Irishman and an 
organist. He was born at Dublin, and, manifesting 
great aptitude in music, the Dean and Chapter of St. 
Patrick’s allowed him a pension, which enabled him to 
travel abroad for improvement. At Rome, about the 
year 1710, he made the acquaintance of Scarlatti and 
his works. Roseingrave was an enthusiastic admirer 
of Palestrina, and hung his bedroom with pieces of 
paper containing select passages from the works of 
that composer. 

On his return to England, Roseingrave competed for 
the post of organist in the then newly erected church of 
St. George’s, Hanover Square. The salary was £45 
per annum, and there were seven candidates, includ- 
ing “ Mr. Stanley, the ingenious blind youth, aged 13 
years and a half, organist of Allhallows, Bread Street,” 
and one lady—a Mrs, Sweet, organist of the chapel 
in Duke Street, Westminster. The trial took place in 
November 1725. Zhe St. James's Evening Post, in 
reporting the incident, said: ‘The vestry, which con- 
sists of 30 lords and 70 gentlemen, having appointed 
Dr. Crofts, Dr. Pepusch, Mr. Bononcini, and Mr. 
Geminiani to be judges of the candidates who per- 
formed best, each of them composed a subject, to 
be carried on by the said candidates in the way of 
fingering; and one hour was allowed for every one 
to play upon the four subjects so appointed, one not 
to hear another unless himself had done before. Only 
the first four performed, and all of them very masterly. 
In the conclusion the judges gave it for the famous 
Mr. Roseingrave, who made that way of performance 
his study the great part of his life ; and he was accord- 
ingly chosen.” 

Like poor Jerry Clark,* Thomas Roseingrave suffered 
from that organic disease known as “an affection of 
the heart.” The diagnosis and course of the malady 
that attacked his palpitating organ may best be told in 
the words of an old musical biographical dictionary of 
seventy years ago: “A few years after he had obtained 
this situation, he [Roseingrave] fixed his affections on 
a female, by whom he was rejected at a time when he 
thought himself most secure of her affections. This 
disappointment was so severely felt by the unfortunate 
lover, as to occasion a temporary and very strange kind 
of insanity. He used to say that the lady’s cruelty had 
so literally and completely broken his heart, that he 
heard the strings of it crack at the time he received his 
sentence; and on that account he ever afterwards 
called the disorder of his intellects his crepation, from 


* See the NonconrormistT Musicat JourNAL for September 1891. 














; may account for his longevity. 
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the Italian verb crefare, to crack. After this misfortune 
he was never able to hear any noise without great 
emotion. If, during his performance on the organ, 
any one near him coughed, sneezed, or blew his nose 
with violence, he would instantly quit the instrument 
and run out of the church, seemingly in the greatest 
pain and terror, crying out that it was O/d Scratch who 
tormented him, and played on his cvefation.” 
* * * * * * 

“Oh for a blower!” is the natural bitter cry of the 
organist who, on practice bent, finds that his colleague 
in sound-produce has failed to put in an appearance. 
Joseph Dale, organist of St. Antholin and St. Jolin the 
Baptist, Watling Street (now demolished), who lived in 
the latter part of the last century, sought to overcome 
this little difficulty. He composed a book of “ Thirty 
Organ Pieces, Op. XI.,” which he also published. I 
give No. 1 of the set with the heading as supplied by 
the composer :— 

“*In cafe of no Blower the Organift may put down the 
Bellows himfelf & Play this No. 1 for a Voluntary upon 
the Stop Diapafon :— 
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There are probably few organists who expect to hold 
one appointment for forty or fifty, not to say sixty or 
seventy, years ; yet Charles Bridgeman was organist of 
All Saints’ Church, Hertford, for a period of eighty-one 
years! He was born in West Street, Hertford, in the 
house where his family had resided for more than two 
centuries, on August 29th, 1778, and died in the same 
house on August 3rd, 1873, only twenty-six days short 
of ninety-six years of age! He was a bachelor, which 
Bridgeman was ap- 
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pointed organist of All Saints’ when he was thirteen, | 


on the death of his sister. Every Monday morning at 
.that time he went by Carter’s coach to London to 
receive an organ lesson from Mr, J. C. Pring, organist 
of St. Botolph’s, Aldersgate Street. He was also a 
good violinist, conductor of the local choral society, 
music-master at Christ’s Hospital, Hertford, and the 
leading musician of the district. In 1841 he conducted 
a local choir which sang before the Queen and Prince 
Consort at Panshanger, when they visited Earl Cowper. 
The Prince showed his appreciation of the performance 
by presenting the conductor with a silver snuff-box. 
Bridgeman lived and worked on in quiet obscurity. 
But the great events of his life were still to come. 
When he was eighty, a musical festival was held at 
Hertford to celebrate the event. Mr. W. H. Cummings 
composed a piece in honour of the occasion, and went 
down to assist at the festival. 
played an overture by Handel on the organ, “and ex- 
hibited so much skill and command of the instrument 
as to suggest a doubt in the minds of many whether he 
had ever in the ripeness of his powers played better.” 
Still more wonderful to relate, ten years afterwards— 
on Sunday, August 29th, 1868—‘ something occurred 
at All Saints’ Church, which we {Zhe Hertfordshire 
Mercury| will venture to say never occurred in any 
church in any country. It was the ninetieth birthday 
of Charles Bridgeman, and he played the organ at the 
morning and evening service, and with his old skill.” 
More marvellous still, he continued to play for four 
years longer, and only resigned his appointment in 
December 1872, having held it uninterruptedly for over 
eighty-one years. In the following August he died, 
full of years and the respectful affection of all who 
knew him. At his death he could see to read the 
smallest print without the aid of glasses. His brother 
was organist of St. Andrew’s Church, Hertford, for fifty 
years. His housekeeper had served him for forty 
years, and his gardener for over half a century. The 
career of this nonagenarian organist is full of interest. 
If his remarkable longevity cannot be attributed to his 
being a bachelor, it may probably be due to the excel- 
lence of his bodily organs. 
* * * * * * 
Organists sometimes follow other avocations for the 
supply of their daily bread. It is not often, however, 
that one hears of an organist being also a fire-engine 
man, but such an instance is on record. I found the fol- 
lowing incident related in 7he Musical Remembrancer 
for June 1857: “Rye. Easter Meeting. The annual 
vestry was held on Tuesday, the 14th inst., in the 
vestry room; the Rev. H. Cooper (vicar) in the chair. 
Mr. G. S. Butter and Mr. W. H. Chatterton were 
reappointed churchwardens, and the meeting then ad- 
journed to the Red Lion Inn, when, having reassembled, 
Mr. Butler proposed the reappointment of Mr. Charles 
Thomas as organist of the church and superintendent 
of the fire-engine at a salary of £25. Carried unani- 
mously; and Mr. Thomas thanked the meeting for its 
support.” 
Now, at first sight, there appears to be very little in 
common between the qualifications necessary for an 
organist and a fire-engine superintendent. 


The hero of the day | 





But a little | 
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in this dual-control. Because, whenever the organist 

wanted to be absent, he could easily arrange for the 

fire-engine to Z/ay upon the organ. 
+ * * * 


* * 

The name of Henry Smart is revered by all organists 
who are worth their salt. In the year 1844 Smart was 
the successful candidate for the vacant post of organist 
of St. Luke’s, Old Street. The competition took place 
at St. Giles’s, Cripplegate, the judges being Messrs. 
Turle, Goss, and Topliff. The candidates were all 
assembled in the belfry of St. Giles’s, when there 
appeared the beadle, whose.use of the aspirate was as 
profuse as the gold braid upon his ecclesiastical gar- 
ment. Bumble proceeded to take down the names of 
the gentlemen in waiting in alphabetical order, after 
the following manner :— 

“ Any Hay’s?” ‘* Any Bee’s ?” 

“ Any He's ?” brought every one around him with a 
rush, 

The worthy functionary continued to proceed in like 
manner (including the letter L) till he said, ‘ Any 
Hem’s?” to which there was no response. 

“ Any Hen’s ?” 

“No, no; we're all cocks!” was the ready reply of 
these now disorganised organists. 


BEFoRE the artist can hope to harvest szwee? fruits, 
he must pass many a day of détter experience.— 
H. Hauptmann. : 

KNOWLEDGE can only be acquired by unwearied 
diligence. We may well say, “ No dayiwithout a line.” 
Every day that we spend without learning something 
is a day lost.—Beethoven. 

HuMAN MECHANISM: MOVEMENTS OF NERVES AND 
MUSCLES IN PLAYING A PIECE oF Music.—Science, 
says Sir James Paget, will supply the natural man 
with wonders uncounted. The author had once heard 
Mdlle, Janotha play a Aresto by Mendelssohn. She 
played 5,595 notes in four minutes and three seconds. 
Every one of these notes involved certain movements 
of a finger, at least two, and many of them involved an 
additional movement laterally, as well as those up and 
down. They also involved repeated movements of the 
wrists, elbows, and arms, altogether probably not less 
than one movement for each note. Therefore there 
were three distinct movements for each note. As 
there were 24 notes per second, and each of these 
notes involved three distinct musical movements, that 
amounted to 72 movements in each second. Moreover, 
each of those notes was determined by the will to a 
chosen place, with a certain force at a certain time and 
with a certain duration. Therefore there were four 
distinct qualities in each of the 72 movements in each 
second. Such were the transmissions outward. And 
all those were conditional on consciousness of the 
position of each hand and each finger before it was 
moved, and by moving it of the sound and the force of 
each touch. Therefore, there were three conscious 
sensations for every note. There were 72 transmissions 
per second, 144 to and fro, and those with constant 
change of quality. And then, added to that, all the 
time the memory was remembering each note in its due 
time and place, and was exercised in the comparison 
of it with others that came before. So that it would 
be fair to say that there were not less than 200 trans- 


| missions of nerve force to and from the brain outward 


and inward every second, and during the whole of that 
time judgment was being exercised as to whether the 
music was being played better or worse than before, 
and the mind was conscious of some of the motions 


reflection shows that there is a great convenience ' which the music was intended to inspire, 
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Echoes from the Churches. 





Paragraphs for this column should reach us by the 20th of the 


month.) 





METROPOLITAN, 


CLapTton PARK.—A musical service was held on 
Christmas morning at Clapton Park Congregational 
Church. In the first part the Rev. W. J. Woods, B.A. 
(pastor), gave a short address upon the music surround- 
ing the birth of our Lord. The second part of the service 
consisted of an appropriate selection from the JZessiah, 
given by the Clapton Park Choral and Orchestral 
Societies, the difficult chorus “ For unto us a Child 
is born” being worthy of special praise. The solo 
portions were ably rendered by Miss Alice Ashton, 
Miss Emily Rasey, Mr. R. Tournay, and Mr. Francis 
Donald. The whole of the responsibility for the success 
of the service rested upon Mr. David Davies, organist 
and choirmaster, to whom much credit is due, both for 
his able coaching of the choir and skill at the organ. 


Datston.—A concert was given at Pownall Road 
Congregational Church, on the 12th ult., by the choir 
of Bethnal Green Road Congregational Church, under 
the direction of Mr. Alfred Morton. Organist, Mr. Henry 
W. Dunkley. The choir very efficiently rendered the 
following choruses and anthems: ‘And the glory 
of the Lord” (Handel); ‘“‘How lovely are the mes- 
sengers ” (Mendelssohn); “ Hallelujah” (Beethoven) ; 
“Lift up your heads” (Hopkins); “ Praise the 
Lord” (Elvey); “The radiant morn” (Woodward) ; 
and “Iam Alpha and Omega” (Stainer). The solos 
sung by Miss B. Read were: ‘‘ He shall feed His flock” 
(Handel) ; ‘‘O rest in the Lord” (Mendelssohn); and 
“Calvary” (Rodney). Miss A. Picking gave “ Return, 
O Lord of hosts” (Handel) and “The valley of 
shadows” (Barri). Mr. Morton sang “ Jerusalem” 
(Parker) and “Nazareth” (Gounod). Organ solos 
were given by Mr. Dunkley: “ Festival March ” (Dye) 
and “ The Hallelujah Chorus ” (Handel). 


ENFIELD.—On December 22nd, M. Guilmant gave an 
organ recital in Christ Church, and in a very able 
manner brought out the fine qualities of the organ, 
which has recently been enlarged by Mr. Monk. His 
programme included selections from the works of Bach, 
Godard, Salome, Dubois, Mendelssohn, besides pieces 
of his own composition. An interesting feature was 
the carol-singing of the choir. Ancient and modern 
specimens were excellently sung under the direction of 
the precentor, Mr. F. G. Fitch. Mr. J. Routledge Smith 
gave a good rendering of “ Nazareth,” and Mr. Hatch 
and Master Edgar Toms also sang solos very creditably. 
Mr. Fison, the organist of the church, accompanied 
very efficiently. 

ISLINGTON.—An organ recital was recently given in 
Islington Chapel by Mr. H. Lee Snelling, the pro- 
gramme being interspersed by several solos and 
choruses, efficiently rendered by the chapel choir under 
the able conductorship of Mr. William Cramley. Great 
taste had been displayed in preparing the programme, 
and the pieces selected bore traces of careful study. 
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| 
however, was in the performance of Miss Amy Wagstatt, 


whose brilliant rendering of Piccolomini’s “ The Toilers ” 


| elicited rapturous applause, and who, upon recall, 


favoured the audience with “ The Last Muster.” Mr. 


| H. Lee Snelling accompanied the pieces throughout 





the evening. His organ solos included Spark’s “ Jeru- 
salen the Golden,” Macbeth’s “ Intermezzo,” Felicien 
David's ‘Caravan March,” Wely’s Offertoires in 
A major, Dr. Chipp’s “ Ave Maria,” Guilmant’s “ Marche 
Funébre” (encored), and Bach’s Prelude and Fugue 
in C major. These were given in a style calculated to 
elicit the warmest praise. 


KENTISH Town.—A capital concert was given at the 
Congregational Church on December 21st, and, despite 
the fog and the proximity to Christmas, there was 
a good attendance. Part I. consisted of a miscella- 
neous selection: ‘‘ Nazareth,” capitally sung by Mr. H. 
R. Gillett; ‘“ The Better Land” (Cowen), excellently 
rendered by Miss Florence Kent; and “ The Star of 
Bethlehem ” (Adams), by Mr. Walter Toomer. Four 
anthems were sung by the choir—viz., “ Rejoice ye 
with Jerusalem” (Spinney); “ Harken unto Me, My 
people” (Sullivan) ; ‘‘O Zion, that bringest good tidings ” 
(Stainer); and Maxfield’s ‘‘Come, let us join our cheerful 
songs,” the quartet in this being sung by Miss Lewis, 
Mrs. A. J. Hawkins, and Messrs. Bensted and Wood. 
Part II. consisted of selections from the Messiah, the 
solos being well rendered by Miss Eda Wright, Miss 
Kent, Mr. Toomer, and Mr. Gillett. The choir con- 
sisted of about sixty voices, and sang throughout in 
excellent style, the attack being very good. Mr. J. E. 
Philip presided at the organ throughout, and also played 
as a solo Baptiste’s Offertoire in D minor. Mr. A. 
J. Hawkins conducted with his usual skill, and may be 
congratulated upon the excellent singing of his choir. 


| A collection was made on behalf of the Lecture Hall 


Debt and Christmas Poor Fund, and realised about £10, 


QUEEN’s PARK.—On Monday, December 21st, the choir 
of the Congregational Church, assisted by the Great 
Western Temperance Band and Choir, numbering sixty- 
five voices and twenty-eight performers, gave a most 
successful concert, the programme including Ward's 
Holy Nativity and selections from the Messiah. The 
chorus deserve great praise for their precision, attack, 
and expression,—two Handel choruses, “ For unto us” 
and “Hallelujah,” receiving well-earned applause. 
Miss Gover's admirable rendering of “ He shall feed 
His flock ” (which was encored) calls for special men- 
tion; and Mr. A. W. K. Wade (organist and choirmaster), 
who conducted throughout, had his forces thoroughly 
under control, and appeared to have imparted his en- 
thusiasm into choir and band, who worked well together. 
Mr. Daniels presided at the piano, proving a careful ac- 
companist. On account of the dense fog the audience 
was not large, but those present did not fail to show 


| their appreciation of an excellent performance. 


The vocal pieces included Rossini’s chorus ‘‘O Lord, | 


supreme in splendour” ; Mendelssohn’s trio “ Lift thine 
eyes” (unaccompanied), in which the ladies’ voices 
blended most happily ; Wallace's “ Angels that around 
us hover”; and Minshall’s “Make a joyful noise.” 


The last two choruses were rendered in a highly credit- | 


able manner, Mrs. Moon being the soloist in Minshall’s 
anthem. “Angels ever bright and fair” (Handel's 
Theodora) was very sweetly rendered by Miss Jessie 
Snelling. The vocal coup de bonheur of the evening, 


TOLLINGTON PARK.—A special service of song was 
held in New Court Chapel on the Sunday after Christ- 
mas Day, in. connection with the afternoon men’s 
meeting, and there was a large congregation. Mrs. 
Stanesby sang ‘‘The Beauteous Song” (Barri) and 
‘ Rejoice greatly” (from the Messiah), in both of which 
she displayed an excellent soprano voice. Mr. Frank 
Bristol rendered Gounod’s “ Nazareth” most acceptably, 
and some members of the Finsbury Park Wesleyan 
Church Choir sang some carols. Hymns were sung by 
the congregation, accompanied by the band and organ, 
and a very pleasant hour was spent. Mr. Edward R. 
Mattocks presided at the organ, and played the Pastoral 
Symphony and Hallelujah Chorus from the Messiah as 
voluntaries. 


WALTHAMSTOW.—The eleventh annual performance 
of Handel’s Messiah was given in Trinity Congrega- 
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tional Church on Tuesday evening, December 22nd, 
by the choir, augmented for the occasion to seventy 
voices. Mr. E. S. Goodes conducted. Mr. Fountain 
Meen presided at the organ with his usual marked 

| ability. The soloists, Madame Barter, Miss Adele 
Kiilm, Miss Rose Dafforne, Messrs. Emil Deplanche, 
and Morgan Wilkinson, all rendered their parts with 
great care and artistic skill. The first recitative, ‘ Com- 
fort ye,” was given by the minister, Rev. J. J. Goundry. 
The choruses were splendidly sung, with great pre- 
cision and expression. A good audience attended, but 
numbers of ticket-holders were prevented from being 
present by the dense fog. 


PROVINCIAL. 


CarpirF¥.—The usual service was held on Christmas 
morning at Roath Road Wesleyan Chapel. Appro- 
priate hymns and carols were effectively rendered by 
the choir, the pastor (Rev. S, J. P. Dunman) delivered 
an excellent sermon, and the whole service was very 
much enjoyed by the congregation assembled. 


GatLEY.—The annual Christmas party of the congre- | 


gation and friends of the Congregational Church was 
held on December 28th. There was a large number at 
tea, and subsequently the place was crowded to excess, 
the attraction being a rendering of the cantata Zhe 
Lion of the Tribe of Judah by a select choir, Mr. 
Harry Heywood conducting. The choir must be con- 
gratulated on their singing. The principal singers were 
Miss Ward, Mrs. Worsley, Mr. Heywood, and Mr. 
} Rawlinson, upon whom devolved all the solos, duets, 
trios, and quartets. 
too highly. Mr. Rawlinson’s good voice was heard to 
advantage throughout. Mrs. Worsley satig very sweetly 
the contralto portion. Miss Higham must be compli- 
mented on the manner in which she accompanied the 
work throughout, which was characterised by good 
taste and precision. 

HALirax.— The Southowram Wesleyan Choir had 
their annual festival on Sunday, December 27th. The 
Rey. E. J. Oldmeadow was the preacher in the morning, 
and the Rev. Josiah Evans in the evening, both preach- 
ing sermons appropriate to the occasion. The anthem 
in the morning was “ My soul truly waiteth” (Rea), and 
in the evening “I will sing of Thy power” (Sullivan). 
In the afternoon the choir rendered the sacred cantata 
Nativity, supplemented by selections from the Mes- 
stiah, all of which were given in a praiseworthy manner. 
With a view of making the services more attractive 
and devotional, the Lord’s Prayer has been introduced 
and was sung to a simple setting for the first time here 
on this occasion, and was much appreciated by the con- 
gregations, as was also the singing of Stainer’s “ Seven- 
fold Amen,” which was sung unaccompanied after the 
Benediction. The Southowram Wesleyan Choir is com- 
ing rapidly to the front, the progress which they have 
made lately being very marked, and they bid fair to 
take a high position among the Nonconformist choirs 
of the district. 


1 LEEDS.—The annual choir sermons were preached 

in Woodhouse Moor Wesleyan Church by the president 

(the Rev. T. B. Stephenson, D.D., LL.D.), on Sunday, 

December 27th. The musical portion of the service 

was good, as it invariably is. At the morning service 

Woodward’s Te Deum in E flat, and Elvey’s Christ- 

mas anthem “I was glad when they said unto me” 

were given by the choir, and at the evening service the 

anthem was ‘Let us now go even unto Bethlehem” 

(Hopkins). Suitable and Christmas music was rendered 

at the close of the evening service, the solos being 

taken by Miss McBretney, Miss Pearson, and Miss 
Allan. Mr. Clarkson presided at the organ. 





MANCHESTER,—Mr. Thomas Jackson, who for seven 





Of Miss Ward we cannot speak | 





years has been one of the organists of Grosvenor Street 


| Chapel, having felt it necessary to resign that position, 


| 


the members of the choir were invited to a social 
gathering in the library, on Saturday, December 1oth, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Jackson were present, and a very 
pleasant evening was spent. A substantial tea had 
been provided by Miss Annie Holt, who has been 
Mr. Jackson’s colleague at the organ, and still retains 
her position in connection therewith. After tea Miss 
Holt said that, before proceeding to the purely social 
aspect of the evening, she had a duty before her which 


| was at once both pleasant and painful—pleasant in 
| itself, but painful in its cause: viz., the resignation of 
| Mr. Jackson, with regard to which there was a very 


| general feeling of regret. 


As a mark of appreciation of 
his long connection with the choir, they begged his ac- 
ceptance of a specially bound volume of Mendelssohn's 
works and a photograph of themselves. Miss Holt 
referred to the very cordial relations which had existed 
between Mr. Jackson and each member of the choir 
during the past seven years. Mr. Jackson thanked 
them all most heartily for their presents, and would 
never cease to remember their kindness to him. 


NORRISTHORPE.—On Sunday evening, the 3rd ult., a 
service of praise was held in the Congregational 
Church, when Mr. J. W. Burnley, of Heckmondwike, 
presided at the organ and played several solos. 
Hymns, anthems, and solos were of course included, 
and a recitation by Miss Fearnley. The pastor (Rev. 
J. Fearnley) gave an appropriate address. 


NORTHAMPTON.—Farmer’s popular oratorio Christ 
and His Soldiers was given at Queen’s Road Wesleyan 
Methodist Chapel, on December 29th, by a band and 
chorus of 130 performers, under the direction of Mr. 
Joseph Rogers. It was an ambitious effort, but one 
which was fully justified by the unalloyed success 
which attended it. The chapel was well filled, and 
throughout the appreciation of the performance was 
most hearty and enthusiastic. The soloists were Miss 
Emily Davies, Miss Edith Hands (Parepa-Rosa Scholar, 
R.A.M.), Mr. Miles Mole, and Mr. Alexander Tucker. 
Miss Davies possesses a voice of considerable power, 
clear and resonant in the upper register, and her singing 
was very effective. Miss Edith Hands has a rich con- 
tralto, with an infinite capacity for expression, and a 
depth of feeling indicative of the soul which gives to 
music its highest and most inspiring qualities. She 
sang with the reverence and devotion which made it 
an act of worship, and the congregation were enthralled 
by it. Mr. Alexander Tucker sang with splendid power 
and dramatic effect the numbers intrusted to him. The 
choruses were admirably rendered. The perfection to 
which the choir had attained was most pleasing. This 
was especially manifest as the voices warmed to their 
work, The spirit of devotion with which the whole 
work is instinct was in the hearts and voices of the 
singers ; and the same may truly be said of the band and 
their instruments. Mr. W. Kimbell was the efficient 


leader of the band, and Mr. C. Tysoe presided at the 
organ most admirably. To Mr. Rogers especially very 
hearty congratulations are due on the signal success of 
a performance which must have involved great energy 
and care and much time and attention. 


SOUTHEND-ON-SEA.—On Wednesday, the 13th ult., 


the members of the musical society in connection with 
Park Road Wesleyan Chapel, assisted by friends from 
| neighbouring churches, rendered Dr. Stainer’s sacred 
cantata The Daughter of Jair us, with orchestral accom- 
paniment. 
L. Webster, Mr, N. J. Osborne, Mr. Lutchford, and Mr. 
W. Beckwith. 
Sidney Harris presided at the organ. 


The principals were Miss K. Parker, Miss 


Rev. George Frayn conducted and Mr. 


Sutton CoLpFIELD.—A very interesting Christmas 


service was held in the Congregational Church on 
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December 27th. Special anthems (five in number) 
were rendered during the day. The pastor (the Rev. 
Joseph Shillito) preached. 

TROWBRIDGE.—We regret to record the death of Mr. 
Alderman Haden, the senior deacon of the Congrega- 
tional Church. He was much interested in church music, 
and, though an old man, his opinions were broad and en- 
lightened, and in full sympathy with young life generally. 

WARLEY, NEAR HALIFAX. —— The centenary of 
Mozart’s death was observed at the Congregational 
Church. The Rev. Thomas Bowes, of Hawes, Wensley- 
dale, occupied the pulpit. Pieces from the great com- 
poser’s works were excellently rendered by an augmented 
choir. The selections included the anthem “ Ho, every 
one that thirsteth””; the “‘ Kyrie ” and “ Gloria” from the 
Twelfth Mass; and a doxology, “ Blessing and honour,’ — 
the voluntaries by the organist being the ‘“ Benedictus ” 
(Requiem Mass), “ Ave Verum,” and “ Splendentum Te 
Deus.” The congregational singing of the hymns and 
chants was very hearty. 


Correspondence. 





hall be glad to receive communicatio: ur | , : , 
oe é md ysl deal tary; Nos. 5 and 6 are suitable for recital purposes. 


readers on questions likely to be of general interest.) 





CHANTING. 


To the Editor of THE NONCONFORMIST MUSICAL JOURNAL. 





Sir,—After a good many years’ experience, I have | 


found that too many “helps” in the pointing bewilder 
a congregation. I should therefore avoid specimens 
numbered 3 and g in your last issue. Besides being 
confusing, psalms printed with so many marks and 
different type are, to my mind, a disfigurement. Let us 
have just enough marks to make the chanting uniform. 
I therefore select No. 6 as the best. 
Yours truly, 
AN OLD SINGER. 


’ 


“ORGANIST” writes: “I have found by experience 
that Nos. 4, 6, and 8 are by far the best. The larger 
type wants to be very bold. It is better to err in 
making it too large than too little.” 

H. W. T. writes: “ Congregations are so stupid, and 
will not think what they are doing. It it necessary, 
therefore, in chanting to give them the fullest directions 
if they are to take part. The more elaborate the pointing 
is, the better it is. No. 9 is, therefore, I think, the proper 
system to adopt.” 

“ INTELLIGENCE” writes: 
simply abominable. 
types, dots, lines, and accents should on no account be 
adopted. Let the marks be as few as possible, and then 
people will have to think. If you succeed in getting 
them to do that, you will have intelligent singing.” 


“Mechanical singing is 


Reviews, 


Berceuse Abendlied: Variations on a Well-known | 


Hymn Tune. By B. Jackson, F.C.O., 18, Cambridge 
Road, Battersea Park, London, S.W.—The two first 
named are charming compositions for the soft stops. 
The hymn tune with variations is an excellent specimen 
of this kind of work, and we can recommend it to 
organists either for a concluding voluntary or as a 
concert piece. 

Three Songs. By Sidney R. Hogg. (Weekes & Co. 
14, Hanover Street, W. 2s. net.)—The songs are en- 
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All these are good and not difficult ; the first is especially 
pleasirig, the music being most appropriate to the words. 
Mr. Hogg evidently has considerable ability, and with 
perseverence will do exceedingly well. 

Technical Study in the Art of Pianoforte-playing. 
By. C. A. Ehrenfechter. (W. Reeves, 185, Fleet Street.) 
—This little book of 112 pages gives some account of 
Deppe’s principles for acquiring a good touch. Piano- 
forte students will read the work with interest and 
certainly with profit, though they may not agree with 
all that is advocated. Mr. Reeves likewise publishes a 
series of finger exercises. 

The Organist’s Quarterly Journal, Part xciii. (The 
London Music Publishing Co., 7, Great Marlborough 
Street, W.)—A very good number, containing pieces of 
various degrees of difficulty. An-Andante Pastorale 
of W. C. Atkinson is very pleasing. 

Six Compositions for the Organ. By George Mac- 
Master. (1) Offertoire ; (2) Marche Nuptiale ; (3) Com- 
munion; (4) Epithalame; (5) Pastorale; (6) Grand 
Cheeur. (Schott & Co., 159, Regent Street, W.)—The 
composer, besides being an official of the Paris 
Academy, is organist of the Wesleyan Chapel in that 
city. He is certainly an accomplished writer of organ 
music, for the six pieces are all worthy of study. No. 4 
is a vigorous piece, with a pretty soft middle movement ; 
No. 3 is charming and very useful as an opening volun- 


Co Correspondents. 


CHOIRMASTER asks us if any correspondent can 
recommend him a suitable cantata for Easter Sunday. 
Something like Christ and His Soldiers would do 
nicely, he adds, 

E. HicGHAM.—We do not know the book. It is pro- 
bably published in America, as the author resides 
there. 

F. T. J.—Many thanks. 
too personal for insertion. 

Junior.—You will find it in Novello’s “Series of 
Primers.” 

W. E.—It was published in No. 3 of Zhe Organist’s 
Magazine of Voluntaries. 

A. M. L.--(1) Boosey & Co. 
18th next. 

A CuHorIsTER.—Go to the best master in your dis- 
trict, and he will advise you. 


The letter is too long and 


(2) Yes. (3) June 


The following are thanked for their letters: A. B. 


| (Holloway), G. N. (Nottingham), J. F. B. (Nottingham), 


A chant-book with no end of | 


titled “Boat Song,” “A Sunbeam,” and “ Screnade.” | 





C. L. (Luton), W. J. (Norwich), C. E. L. (Ipswich), 
T. W. A. (Dundee), J. F. W. (Weston-super-Mare), 
L. O. B. (Wellington). 


Staccato Motes. 


Mr. T. H. WeisT HILL, Principal of the Guildhall 
School of Music, died of cancer on December 26th. 


Mr. ALFRED CELLIER, a clever composer, especially 
of light opera, died somewhat suddenly on Decem- 
ber 28th. The same day he had put some finishing 
touches to his last work. 


Gounop is becoming blind, the result of overwork. 


TWENTY-THREE firms of organ-builders are now 
licensed to use Mr. Hope Jones’s system of electrical 
control, 


CuarLes HALé’s choir and orchestra gave two 
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performances of Berlioz’s Faust in London on the 8th 
and 9th ult. 


A son of Mr. Edward Lloyd has made his début as 


a tenor singer. Why he calls himself ‘‘ Mr. Dyoll” we 
fail to understand. 

THE Liszt Scholarship will be competed for on 
April 8th. It entitles the successful candidate to three 
years’ free instruction at the Academy, and after that 


to a yearly sum of £80 tor two years to assist the | 
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holder in acquiring musical experience on the Conti- , 


nent; the prize is the most valuable at the disposal of 


the R.A.M. Candidates may be of either sex or any 
nationality, and must be not less than fourteen or more 
than twenty years of age. 

THE seventh annual conference of the National 
Society of Professional Musicians was held at New- 
castle on the 6th, 7th, and 8th ult. There was a large 
attendance of members. Mr. W. H. Cummings read 
a paper on “ The Relation of Poetry to Music”; Mrs. 
Roskell on ‘‘A Few Thoughts on the Musical Educa- 
tion of Children”; Mr. Courvoisier on “ Intonation ” ; 
Mr. Riseley on ‘The Development and Progress of 
Local Orchestras in Great Britain” ; Mr. H. C. Banister 
on “Some of the Pleasures of Delicate Musical 
Analysis ”; Mr. W. J. lons on “Some More Anomalies 
of Notation.” 

Mr. JOHN MITCHELL, of St. George’s Chapel, Wind- 
sor, the oldest chorister in England, was buried on the 
16th ult. He was a chorister for sixty years. 

THE death of the Duke of Clarence will necessitate 
considerable changes in concert and opera arrange- 
ments for the coming season. 

ZERBINI, the well-known viola player, is dead. 

Mr. BaTTison Haynes has been appointed organist 
of the Chapel Royal, Savoy. 

Dr. Parry's De Profundis was performed for the 
first time in London, on the 18th ult., by the Highbury 
Philharmonic Society, with great success. 


Accidentals. 


simple method by which even the greatest sceptic may 
ascertain whether a piece of music is good, bad, or in- 
different. It is as follows :—If the music goes “1, 2, 3, 


| sheep—” 
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MEFFODIST versus BAPTIZZ.—Sam was a good old 
coloured minister of the Methodist Church. One Sunday 
night he began the service by announcing a hymn from 
a book which he held in his hand. ‘ Turn,” said he, 
“to page 76—page 76—and sing, wid de voice and de 
understanen’, hymn on page 76: 

‘ As I was goin’ down our alley, 
I met a culled gall named Sally.’ 


No, brederen, I must have made a mistake; try hymn 
on page 67. I'll read de fust two lines of de hymn on 
page 67: 
‘ Shoo, fly, don’t bodder me ; 
I b'long to Company D.’ 

Now, dat don’t sound ’zactly right. I nebber heer’d 
such a hymn sung in dis church. I b’leeve de Baptizz 
cullard brudder, who’s a locust preacher, and who met 
me dis evening in the dark, stole my Meffodist hymn- 
book, and put his Baptizz hymn-book in de place of it.” 





AMATEUR AMENITIES.—Tenor (savagely): ‘ You're 
half a note too flat, Mr. Smith.” 

First Bass (viciously): ‘ You're two bars ahead, Mr. 
Brown.” 

Second Bass (despairingly): ‘‘Can’t you see, Robinson, 
that you are a semitone flat!” 

Soprano (sweetly): ‘Gentlemen, will you kindly 
bear in mind that I am playing only the prelude ?” 





A FARMER took his wife to a grand concert, and after 
listening with apparent enjoyment, the pair became 
suddenly interested in one of the grand choruses: “ All 


| we like sheep have gone astray.” First, a sharp soprano 
| voice exclaimed, “ All we like sheep—” 


Next, a deep 
voice uttered, in the most earnest tone, “ All we like 
Then all the singers at once asserted, “ All 
we like sheep—” 

‘“Well, I don’t!” exclaimed the old Rusticus to his 
partner; ‘I like beef and bacon, but I can’t bear sheep 
meat!” 





FROM THE Diary OF A Musician.—“ After having 
slept dolce, 1 rose allegro, ma non troppo from my 


| couch, dressed myself Zoco a poco, and stepped allegretto 
. | into the breakfast-room, where I arrived just a tempo as 
How To JUDGE CLAssicAL Music.—There is a very | 


my wife was pouring out the coffee andante grazitoso. 
Con sentimento | inquired how she had slept, and she 


| thanked me molto vivo, while gazing at me espressivo 


hop, hop, hop,” or ‘1, 2, 3, bum, bum, bum,” you may | 


depend upon it that you are listening to unmitigated 
rubbish, But when you hear music which sounds as 
though a number of well-arranged notes were stuck 
into a barrel and energetically stirred about like a sort 
of harmonious oatmeal porridge, then you may assume 
that it is a fugue, and at once compose your features 
into an expression of profound interest. If, on listen- 
ing to the music, you fancy the notes are dropping 
accidentally on the floor, and from time to time as- 
serting themselves again in a quiet, dreamy sort of 
way, then the piece is probably a nocturno, and noc- 
turnos, as you are aware, are very high-class music 
indeed. When the notes seem to arrive in truck-loads, 
and each truck contains, so to speak, a different sort 
from the one that has gone before, and when the train 
appears to take an unreasonable amount of time in 
passing a given point, then the masterpiece is most 
likely a symphony, and symphonies are the greatest 
musical creations hitherto produced. When it appears 
as though the notes had been tumbled down helter- 
skelter, then vigorously shovelled up into a heap, and 


is a rhapsody, and rhapsodies are the latest variety of 
music out. 


| at last crescendo. 


with her clear blue eyes. Suddenly I heard some one 
knocking at the door, first Azandsstmo, then piano, and 
The servant ran to the front door, 


| and a man came in maestoso, exclaiming con tutta. 


forza; ‘Can I see your master?’ Ritardando | got up, 


opened the door adagio, and beheld my tailor. He 
begged me, first vallentando, then more and more 
stringendo, to settle his account. Quite /wrioso at this 
intrusion, I told him veso/uto that I was not in funds, 
and last of all I pitched him con strepito down the 
Scala.” 





A YOUNG vocalist received payment of £3 for pro- 
fessional services, with the remark, ‘ Here is your fee, 
sir.” ‘My fee/ say rather my expenses. You must 


| know, sir, that I am in the habit of receiving thirty— 


yes, forty guineas a night as my fee. You must know 
that you are speaking to a man who makes his £4,000 
—ay, his £5,000 per annum in the exercise of his 
vocal abilities.” And the income tax commissioner, 
the secretary of the musical society for which the 
braggart had sung, went out straightway and assessed 


lastly blown into the air with dynamite cartridges, that | the lucky singer’s income on his own terms. 





SeunD doctrine—a music lesson, 

















